ce CURTIS

room, he was using the same corridor through which
the theatre stallholders passed, and in the brief moment
that the door was open there could be seen the notice:
" Stalls this way/3 But for that week the theatrical
engagement had been cancelled and dances were held
elsewhere: in the real life drama that was now being
enacted, however, there were some famous actors: Mr.
Justice Avory as the Judge: the Attorney-General (Sir
Patrick Hastings, K.C., M.P.), Sir Edward Marshall-Hall,
K.C., Mr. H, D. Roome, and Mr. George Ansley for the
prosecution; Sir Henry Curtis-Bennett and Mr. A. B.
Lucy for the defence. And to continue the illusion, the
most imaginative novelist could hardly have depicted a
character more fanciful and vain than the prisoner.

Vaquier was careful to pomade and scent his hair and
beard before he appeared in'court every day; he was
vain about his clothes, and it was obvious that he wished
to be well in the limelight and to gain a reputation as a
wit, even though that reputation might bring him nearer
to the gallows. He posed and postured, and his chief
objection to the methods of British justice were that he
was not given the opportunity of being confronted with
his accusers as is the custom of France, and that there
was no reconstruction of the crime. He told Curtis that
he wished to speak to the Judge himself, and to shout
his defiance at the witnesses as they told their stories.
He was brought to Guildford every day by train, and he
found his police guard so tolerant that he became certain
that he was the hero of the trial. He was allowed to
talk with newspaper-men on the train, and in spite of
the warnings of his counsel, it became a fixed conviction
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